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The  year  1979  saw  the  jubilee  anniversary  of  the  re-united  Church 
of  Scotland.  Some  50  years  earlier,  one  man  had  led  a small 
succession  group  out  of  the  uniting  church.  While  John  White 
was  hailed  a knight  in  shining  armour,  James  Barr  was  labelled 
the  evil  genius  of  the  1929  union,  a man  who  had  let  his  memory 
rule  his  judgment.1  That  was  the  opinion  of  Reith;  and  historians 
since  have  tended  to  let  this  bias  effect  their  judgment  of  Barr. 
Although  Barr  wrote  his  memoirs  in  the  year  before  he  died,  the 
work  itself  is  rather  disappointing  and  leaves  many  questions 
unanswered.  Much  of  the  information  in  this  study  has  been 
gained  from  newspapers  and  general  assembly  reports.  A few 
months  before  this  research  began  many  of  Barr’s  personal  papers 
and  letters  were  destroyed,  but  three  volumes  of  St  Mary’s  United 
Free  Church  Govan  magazines  were  saved,  and  from  these  an 
understanding  of  his  life  has  been  developed. 

Barr  was  a child  of  his  age:  he  had  the  ability  and  intellectual 
capacity  to  have  been  numbered  among  Scotland’s  greatest 
churchmen  but  he  lacked  that  element  of  compromise  which 
allows  great  leaders  to  modify  their  views  in  the  light  of  a 
changing  world.  He  was  born  in  the  middle  of  spiritual  and 
political  change2  on  26  July  1862  at  Beanscroft  farm  outside 
Kilmarnock.  He  started  his  formal  education  at  the  local 
Subscription  School  at  Waterside.  Thereafter  he  attended 
Kilmarnock  Academy  for  two  years  and  was  dux  in  1879.  He  also 
began  to  show  a deep  interest  in  spiritual  matters.  In  a farewell 
sermon  to  the  people  of  Dennistoun  in  July  1907,  referring  to  a 
conversion  experience,  he  revealed  how  it  was  “eight  and  twenty 

■ years  since  I came  to  a saving  knowledge  and  acceptance  of  Christ 
n in  connection  with  special  meetings  being  held  at  that  time  in 
i Kilmarnock.  The  light  did  not  come  in  full  flood  . . . but  rather 

■ in  slow  dawn.  ...  I have  never  been  tempted  to  leave  my  first 
anchorage  or  to  drift  away  from  these  central  truths  to  which  the 

il  church  herself  must  ever  remain  moored”.3 

The  following  autumn  in  1879  he  matriculated  as  an  Arts 
student  at  Glasgow  University  where  he  studied  moral  philosophy 
under  the  famous  Professor  Edward  Caird,  one  of  the  Gilmourhill 

1 “Conference  with  the  Church  of  Scotland”,  Proceedings  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  1921  [henceforth 
P.U.F.C.G.A.  ] (Edinburgh,  1921),  225. 

2 A.  L.  Drummond  and  J.  Bulloch,  The  Church  in  Late  Victorian  Scotland, 

' 1874-1900  (Edinburgh,  1975),  269. 

3 J.  Barr,  “Farewell  Sermon”,  cited  in  Rutherford  United  Free  Church 
Magazine,  June  1907,  574. 
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professors  who  presented  a bit  of  a problem  to  the  Free  Church,4 
which  even  considered  withdrawing  its  candidates  from  his 
classes.  Barr  certainly  had  no  doubts  about  withdrawing;  the  fact 
that  he  received  first-class  joint  honours  in  moral  philosophy  and 
logic  may  have  influenced  him.  In  1884,  the  year  of  his 
graduation,  he  also  won  the  university’s  Gartmore  Gold  Medal  for 
an  essay  he  wrote  on  political  economy.  In  all,  Barr  had  a greatly 
distinguished  university  record,  his  academic  prizes  amounted  to> 
some  36  volumes  and  there  was  scarcely  a time  that  he  did  not 
come  first  in  all  his  subjects.  Such  facts,  however,  were  seldom  i 
remembered  by  those  who  sought  to  discredit  his  logic  in  future1 
years. 

Under  such  intense  study,  Barr  underwent  some  sort  of; 
breakdown.  In  his  book,  he  refers  to  this  period  of  his  life  only  ini 
passing,  stating  that  medical  advice  recommended  a period  of  rest: 
and  quiet.  Thus  the  winter  of  1884  saw  Barr  making  a tour  of  the: 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada.  It  is  impossible  to  uncoverr 
the  contacts  which  he  made  during  this  period  of  recuperation;  he: 
neither  mentions  them  in  his  book  nor  in  his  other  writings.  Yet: 
the  influence  of  early  American  social  gospel  preachers  such  ass 
Washington  Gladden  and  R.  Herbert  Newton  can  be  traced  in 
much  of  Barr’s  future  understanding  of  socialism  and  the: 
Christian  Gospel.5  He  is  also  known  to  have  visited  Philadelphia^ 
and  Boston,  the  two  most  politically  conscious  American  cities, 
which  had  just  undergone  a series  of  municipal  reforms;  and  it 
may  well  be  that  he  was  constrained  to  visit  these  centres  to  see: 
the  reforms  in  action. 

Even  after  his  return  in  1885  the  influence  of  America  never: 
left  him.  He  was  constantly  in  touch  with  America  during 
prohibition,  and  ever  defending  it  as  the  shining  example  for  the; 
world  to  follow.  On  entering  Trinity  College  in  Glasgow,  he  had 
no  trouble  in  securing  the  Stevenson  scholarship;  his  academic, 
reputation  had  gone  before  him.  His  two  main  interests  at  Trinity 
seem  to  have  been  his  membership  of  the  Theological  Society,  of 
which  he  became  president,  and  his  attachment  to  the  Missionary1 
Society.  During  his  studies  at  the  Free  Church  College  in 
Glasgow,  three  professors  made  a profound  impact  on  him  — R 
S.  Candlish,  Henry  Drummond  and  A.  B.  Bruce.6  All  three 
represented  a full  cycle  in  theological  thinking,  and  Barr 
acknowledged  all  of  them  as  influential  in  constructing  hi:: 
theology. 

Two  years  after  Barr  left  the  Free  Church  College,  A.  B1 
Bruce  himself  came  up  before  the  General  Assembly  on  a heresy 

4 Drummond  and  Bulloch,  Late  Victorian  Scotland,  296. 

5 H.  F.  May,  Protestant  Churches  and  Industrial  America  (New  York,  1949  - 

170. 

6 J.  Barr,  Lang  Syne  (Glasgow,  1948),  21. 
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charge.  Barr  was  now  one  of  the  new  generation  of  Free  Church 
ministers  prepared  to  accept  a critical  approach  to  scripture  while 
at  the  same  time  sharing  the  evangelical  fervour  of  Henry 
Drummond.  The  country  itself  was  faced  with  endless  economic 
and  social  problems.  Keir  Hardie  had  founded  the  Independent 
Labour  Party;  Ireland  was  demanding  Home  Rule;  the  Scottish 
Liberal  Party  was  being  lobbied  by  a section  of  the  Free  Church 
to  disestablish  the  Church  of  Scotland;  the  Temperance 
Movement  was  mustering  much  support  throughout  the  country. 
It  was  against  this  climate  of  social  change  and  unrest  that  Barr 
refused  a call  to  St  Stephen’s,  Perth  and  instead  accepted  the 
small  country  charge  of  Wamphry  and  Johnstone.  On  3 December 
[1889,  the  presbytery  of  Lockerbie  inducted  him  into  the  parish.  In 
the  following  year  he  married  Martha  Stephen,  a girl  from  his 
native  Ayrshire,  and  a member  of  his  home  church,  Kilmarnock 
High.  They  had  five  children  of  whom  three  are  still  alive  and 
well  known  in  their  own  right. 

This  period  of  his  life  is  hard  to  document.  Yet  it  is  possible 
to  see  a pattern  emerge  which  was  to  continue  throughout  his  life. 
After  gaining  his  B.D.  from  Gilmourhill  in  1892,  he  took  a more 
active  part  in  public  affairs.  He  became  clerk  to  the  presbytery 
and  also  a member  of  the  local  schools  board.  His  interest  in 
music  is  reflected  in  the  introduction  of  a small  portable  organ  to 
accompany  congregational  praise.  Here  Barr  was  following  the 
modern  trend  of  the  time  which  had  been  influenced  greatly  by 
Moody  and  Sankey.  The  first  record  of  his  involvement  with 
politics  dates  back  to  this  period.  In  1892,  he  openly  canvassed 
for  the  local  Liberal  candidate,  Thomas  Mackie,  and  three  years 
later  he  was  one  of  the  main  campaign  organisers  of  Robinson 
Souttar,  who  was  successfully  returned  as  Liberal  member  for 
Dumfries  and  Galloway.  His  interest  in  politics  is  by  no  means 
surprising,  for  he  was  a member  of  a family  with  a long 
covenanting  tradition,  which  may  help  to  explain  his  support  for 
the  Liberal  candidate  in  1895.  It  was  then  expected  that  the 
Liberals  would  proceed  to  disestablish  the  “auld  kirk”. 

As  a country  minister,  Barr  was  aware  of  the  many  injustices 
that  had  resulted  from  the  allocation  of  teinds  and  endowments. 
‘‘The  Shettleston  Affair”  is  only  one  example  of  the  bad  feeling 
that  existed  between  the  Free  Kirk  and  the  Auld  Kirk.  His 
experience  at  Wamphray  allowed  him  to  consolidate  his  childhood 
prejudices.  While  the  divisions  within  the  Church  had  meaning 
for  the  pious  in  the  rural  areas,  they  held  little  interest  for  those 
of  the  unchurched  working  classes  in  the  major  cities.  If  the  roots 
of  religious  awareness  ran  deep  in  many  country  parishes,  in  the 
city  slums  the  church  had  made  little  or  no  impact.  In  many  cases 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith  was  non-existent.  This  was  the 
contrast  which  was  to  face  Barr  in  his  second  parish.  If 
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Wamphray  enabled  him  to  walk  20  miles  on  a round  trip  during 
routine  parish  visits,  Dennistoun  in  Glasgow  was  packed  into  a 
square  mile  of  depressing  tenements,  though  by  1890  red 
sandstone  tenements  were  being  built  for  the  more  prosperous 
working  classes. 

In  February  1896,  the  Free  Church  at  Dennistoun  had  become 
vacant  due  to  the  retirement  of  Dr  John  Stewart.  The  following 
report  appeared  in  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Standard  on  19 
February  1896:  “The  Free  Church  at  Dennistoun,  Glasgow  have 
been  looking  for  a minister  that  will  attract  the  young  and  it  is 
hoped  that  our  Mr  Barr  will  appeal  to  the  non-church  goers”. 
Thus,  on  26  March  1896,  the  new  minister  arrived  in  Dennistoun, 
recognised  as  scholar  and  pastor.  Before  long  he  would  also  be 
recognised  as  an  evangelist. 

Barr  had  a great  desire  to  reach  the  working  classes  in  the  city 
with  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  contrast  between  country  and  city 
was  immense.  The  Free  Church  of  Dennistoun  was  no  more  than 
500  yards  from  the  Gallowgate,  an  area  of  great  social 
deprivation.  The  political  motivation  of  Barr  was  plain.  Using 
politics  as  a vehicle,  he  sought  to  express  his  concern  for  social 
and  economic  justice  within  and  without  the  church.  The 
moderator  and  vacancy  convener  had  tackled  him  on  this  subject 
even  before  he  had  accepted  the  call.  Barr  reports  himself  to  have 
said:  “I  will  not  give  up  politics.  I would  not  sell  my  manhood  or 
citizenship  for  all  the  Kirks  in  Christendom”.7 

Bad  housing,  infant  mortality,  poverty  and  alcohol  abuse  were 
all  included  in  the  vicious  circle  which  encaptivated  the  working 
classes.  The  Camlachie  Mission  illustrates  Barr’s  concern  to  reach 
the  children  of  the  Gallowgate  with  the  gospel.  Just  as  Victorian 
Britain  saw  a need  to  reach  the  heathen  in  Africa,  there  was  also 
a growing  concern  to  shelter  innocent  children  from  the  sins  of 
the  age.8  The  congregation  undertook  this  work  with  vigour  and 
by  the  early  1900s  some  200  children  were  in  attendance. 

Probably  his  most  successful  programme  of  evangelism  was  his 
Sunday  evening  lectures.  Fluge  crowds  packed  the  Church  to  hear 
his  discourses  on  many  varied  subjects  ranging  from  “The  Lives 
of  Great  Missionaries”  to  “The  Role  of  the  Covenanters  within 
our  Heritage”.  So  popular  were  these  lectures  that  he  published 
the  series  on  Christianity  and  War,  which  eventually  ran  to  a 
third  edition.  His  involvement  with  temperance  continued  to 
increase,  as  did  his  interest  in  the  education  of  the  young.  In 
1897,  he  encouraged  the  introduction  of  unfermented  wine  into 
the  communion  service.  This  issue  was  still  quite  novel  but,  owing 
to  the  increased  support  that  the  Temperance  lobby  were 

7 J.  Barr,  “Ministers  and  Politics”,  St  Mary's  United  Free  Church  Magazine, 
Jan.,  1911,  5. 

8 J.  Kent,  Holding  the  Fort  (London,  1978),  chap.  3. 
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receiving,  Barr  felt  that  it  was  an  example  of  good  Christian 
education  for  both  young  and  old.  In  1907,  the  General  Assembly 
moved  over  to  the  use  of  unfermented  wine  and  encouraged  all 
congregations  to  do  the  same. 

During  Barr’s  ministry  at  Dennistoun,  the  congregation  moved 
into  the  union  with  the  United  Presbyterians;  and  the  Free 
Church,  not  Dennistoun,  became  known  as  Rutherford  United 
Free.  For  a short  time,  the  congregation  faced  the  prospect  of 
losing  their  buildings,  but  by  March  1905  the  crisis  had  all  but 
ended  and  their  buildings  were  deleted  from  the  Free  Church  list. 
The  shame  and  embarrassment  that  Barr  suffered  over  this  issue 
was  to  dictate  the  policy  which  he  himself  adopted  when  leading 
the  minority  that  stayed  out  of  the  1929  Union. 

He  was  by  then  a well-known  minister  in  the  city,  and  his 
political  involvement  encouraged  him  to  take  up  the  challenge  of 
St  Mary’s  Govan  where  he  ministered  in  the  centre  of  Scotland’s 
foremost  industrialised  community.  It  was  there  that  his  interest 
in  politics,  temperance  and  the  gospel  came  of  age.  He  saw  that 
his  immediate  task  at  Govan  was  that  of  evangelism.  He  wished 
to  see  the  thousands  of  workers  who  thronged  the  streets  attend 
church.  He  unfolded  his  plan  to  the  congregation  in  the  January 
edition  of  the  magazine  in  1908.  The  form  of  evening  service  was 
to  change.  It  was  to  have  a distinctive  popular  appeal  for  the 
public  by  proposing  an  orchestra  to  lead  worship  while  the  hymns 
would  reflect  the  influence  of  Sankey  and  Alexander.  He  was 
determined  to  leave  behind  many  of  the  traditions  that  had  only 
served  to  alienate  the  people  from  God.  “Don’t  be  alarmed”,  he 
told  the  people,  “when  you  see  the  minister  in  the  middle  of  a 
Church  service  coming  down  out  of  the  pulpit,  crashing  through 
the  hats  and  umbrellas  and  cloaks  that  members  of  the  choir  for 
safety  lay  on  the  pulpit  stairs,  moving  about  the  pews  and  even 
speaking  to  the  worshippers.  All  this  is  done  of  purpose  to  break 
down  the  stiff  and  rigid  formalities  that  have  separated  minister 
and  congregation”.  He  counselled  members  not  to  come  over- 
dressed to  church.  “Today  the  poor  man  is  afraid  to  come  to 
church  because  of  his  vile  raiment,  the  hatless  bonnetless 
jacketless  woman  is  ashamed.  I would  like  to  see  it  the  other  way 
about;  that  the  one  ashamed  would  be  the  lady  whose  millinery  is 
like  the  spreading  chestnut  tree  henceforth  ashamed  to  be 
flaunting  herself  and  her  hat  while  she  is  singing  — ‘Let  me  hide 
myself  in  Thee’.  God  forbid  that  this  new  worship  should 
become  yet  another  respectable  service”. 

This  type  of  straight  talking  was  appreciated  by  the  people  of 
i Govan  and  over  the  years  it  began  to  bear  fruit.  In  June  1908, 
Mrs  Booth-Clibbon,  daughter  of  General  Booth,  was  invited  by 
the  kirk  session  to  conduct  a series  of  revival  meetings  from  31 
August  to  11  September.  The  children’s  meetings  were  very  well 
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attended  but  for  the  wrong  reasons.  Mrs  Booth-Clibbon  was 
apparently  a rather  forgetful  and  excitable  lady  and  the  children 
of  Govan  found  her  quite  amusing.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
Salvation  Army  campaign  would  follow  up  the  work  that  had 
already  been  started  earlier  in  the  year  when  the  Albatross 
Mission  Team  had  sailed  their  yacht  into  Govan  during  their 
round-Scotland  campaign.  Captain  W.  F.  Stewart  conducted  a 
vigorous  campaign  among  the  men  in  the  area  by  preaching  in 
the  shipyards,  the  open  air  and  the  pubs.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
St  Mary’s  was  having  an  all-out  effort  in  the  area.  Immediately 
after  the  visit  of  Mrs  Booth-Clibbon,  another  evangelist,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Montgomery  from  Belfast,  arrived  on  the  scene.  Here  is 
undisputable  evidence  that  Barr,  first  and  foremost,  saw  the  need 
to  present  the  evangelical  gospel  to  his  parish  and  that  his 
spiritual  concern  was  for  the  souls  of  men. 

Perhaps  his  most  successful  ploy  in  this  area  was  the  founding 
of  the  Men’s  Own,  a fellowship  meeting  for  the  unchurched.  He 
had  been  impressed  with  William  Ross  of  the  High  Church, 
Kilmarnock.  He  had  what  was  called  a Brotherhood  Meeting 
which  was  not  to  be  attended  by  the  respectable  churchgoers.  The 
result  was  that  it  was  the  most  popular  place  for  the  men  of  the 
area  to  meet.  Barr  hoped  for  the  same  success  at  Govan  and  he 
was  not  disappointed.  Writing  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
magazine  of  1909,  he  affirmed  how:  “The  church  must  adapt  her 
methods  and  message  to  the  needs  of  each  passing  age.  . . . 
Divine  love  must  be  proclaimed  but  we  must  beware  lest  we  make 
his  love  too  narrow  by  false  limits  of  our  own.  The  church  has  a 
special  mission  to  those  without.  She  must  follow  the  example  of 
the  apostle  being  all  things  to  all  men”.  Thus  Barr  sought  to 
justify  the  formation  of  the  group  despite  his  critics  within  St 
Mary’s  who  thought  it  dangerous  to  appear  to  be  setting  up  an 
alternative  style  of  church.  They  met  for  the  first  time  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  3“  October  1909.  The  success  of  the  gathering  was 
almost  instantaneous;  it  appealed  to  men.  By  April  1910,  the 
membership  had  risen  to  some  400.  Much  of  the  success  was  due 
to  Barr’s  powerful  personality.  He  was  a man’s  man,  able  to 
speak  the  language  of  the  shipyard  worker.  He  could  talk  politics 
and  that  was  important  on  Clydeside. 

All  through  Barr’s  time  at  Govan  he  was  ministering  from  one 
crisis  to  the  next.  Apart  from  an  apparent  upturn  in  the  economy 
during  1912-13,  he  was  faced  with  the  poverty  created  by 
unemployment  and  low  wages  or  with  the  impending  disaster  of 
the  Great  War.  In  a sermon  preached  in  January  1909  he 
commented:  “Some  of  our  members  and  adherents  have  been  idle 
for  a whole  year  now,  others  longer,  going  days  without  bread.  As  a 
congregation  we  have  been  seeking  to  relieve  known  distress 
whether  due  to  unemployment  or  sickness”.  A benevolent  fund 
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had  been  set  up  through  donations  from  the  congregation  and  it 
was  this  fund  that  was  to  earn  Barr  the  respect  of  the 
Boilermakers.  His  intervention  in  the  strike  and  his  belief  that  the 
men  had  a just  claim  was  never  forgotten  by  the  people  of  Govan. 
In  1913,  the  Boilermakers  made  him  an  honorary  member  of 
their  union  at  a special  function  in  his  honour  in  the  city  halls. 

Barr  was  a radical  liberal  as  opposed  to  a radical  socialist.  His 
socialism  was  rooted  in  the  Gospel  rather  than  in  Marx.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  Gospel  changed  lives  and  that  change  was 
brought  about  by  the  Christian  ethic  being  radically  introduced  to 
the  political  system.  He  was  no  parochial  minister;  the  gospel  he 
preached  had  an  international  concern.  The  brotherhood  started 
at  Govan  was  to  be  only  the  beginning  of  the  way  forward  for  the 
whole  world.  He  longed  for  the  day  when  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
would  unite  all  men.  He  waged  war  on  any  system  that  produced 
a sub-human  culture  by  creating  war  and  social  deprivation. 
Therefore  Christians  must  be  involved  in  politics;  they  must  be 
able  to  dictate  the  true  response  to  world  affairs  and  not  leave  it 
to  the  capitalist  and  imperialist.  The  Men’s  Own  meeting  at 
Govan  cannot  be  underestimated.  It  allowed  Barr  to  pursue  his 
political  interests  within  the  church  and  also  reach  and  influence 
opinion  on  the  Clyde. 

While  he  had  been  at  Govan  he  had  become  steadily 
disillusioned  with  the  policies  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  death  of 
Campbell-Bannerman  had  left  a leadership  that  lacked  direction. 
The  government’s  handling  of  the  disestablishment  bill  left  him 
disappointed.  The.  overture  of  the  Assembly  in  1907  had  gone 
unheeded.  Although  he  continued  to  support  the  Liberals,  despite 
the  emergence  on  the  Independent  Labour  Party  in  Scotland,  with 
its  emphasis  on  brotherhood,  internationalism,  temperance  and  a 
genuine  concern  for  the  social  conditions  of  the  working  classes,  it 
became  increasingly  difficult  for  Barr  to  withhold  his  support 
from  such  a movement.  Other  Liberals  were  beginning  to  argue 
that  the  I.L.P.  was  the  natural  successor  to  the  old-style  radical 
liberalism.  Hugh  Robertson,  who  founded  the  Orpheus  Choir, 
had  published  in  1905  a pamphlet  entitled  Socialism  and  Society. 
In  it  he  defined  socialism  as  the  stage  which  follows  Liberalism. 
The  socialist  cause  was  being  supported  by  a broad  section  of 
Scots  from  the  manual  worker  to  a renowned  group  of 
intellectuals  — Roslyn  Mitchell,  James  Maxton,  Thomas  Johnston 
and  Ramsay  Macdonald.  Although  there  were  some  atheists 
within  the  group  of  idealists  forming  the  I.L.P. , on  the  whole  it 
was  supported  by  men  with  Christian  ideals.  John  Wheatley  was  a 
devout  Roman  Catholic,  J.  C.  Young,  an  Episcopalian  minister, 
had  published  a work  entitled  Christianity  and  Socialism,  and 
Campbell  Stephen  was  a minister  in  Ardrossan  and  a scholar  of 
considerable  standing,  later  leaving  the  ministry  to  become  a 
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schoolmaster.  Others  included  John  Clark  and  John  Muir,  two  lay 
preachers,  who  preached  socialism  as  the  natural  extension  of  the 
Gospel.  After  the  Boilermakers  strike,  in  1910  Barr  became  known 
to  this  group  which  often  met  in  Kate  Cranston’s  tearooms  in 
Glasgow.  Within  the  group,  James  Barr’s  views9  became  widely 
accepted  and  supported. 

The  announcement  of  war  in  August  1914  deeply  affected 
Barr.  All  his  work  at  Govan  had  been  brought  to  nothing.  He 
spoke  out  against  the  war  with  great  courage.10  Using  the  title  of 
H.  G.  Wells’  book  The  War  that  will  end  all  Wars  he  commented 
“I  wish  I could  believe  it  then  I would  become  the  maddest 
supporter  of  this  war  . . . but  I cannot  close  my  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  past  war  has  never  brought  about  its  own  extinction 
but  always  its  own  perpetuation.”  It  was  a difficult  stand  to  take 
especially  when  his  three  sons  had  signed  up;  nevertheless  he 
continued  to  make  his  views  known. 

Very  subtly  Barr  used  the  magazine  of  the  church  as  anti-war 
propaganda.11  He  encouraged  the  boys  to  write  to  him  from  the 
front  and  he  published  their  letters  showing  up  the  horrors  of 
war.  He  continued  as  minister  of  St  Mary’s  until  1920  when  he 
was  invited  to  become  the  secretary  to  the  Home  Board.  After 
four  years  in  this  position,  Barr  was  to  pursue  his  ideals  through 
another  medium,  that  of  politics.  Yet  even  before  his  direct 
intervention  in  politics,  Barr  had  already  made  a significant 
contribution  to  national  life  on  the  issues  of  temperance  and 
disestablishment.  He  stands  out  among  many  of  the  great 
temperance  leaders  who  were  inspired  to  seek  better  social 
conditions  for  the  people  of  Scotland;  and  although  his  motives 
for  entering  parliament  have  been  questioned,  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  one  of  the  chief  motives  was  prohibition. 

From  the  1820s  onwards  there  sprang  up  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  inns  and  dram  shops,  which  were  patronised  by  the 
working  classes  who  found  in  alcohol  the  only  escape  from  over- 
populated  ghettos  and  exploited  factory  labour.  The  increase  in 
crime  and  drunkenness  brought  about  the  beginnings  of  the 
temperance  movement  which,  by  the  1880s,  had  grown  into  one  of 
the  most  popular  causes  in  the  country.  Yet  in  the  1830s  it  had 
started  off  as  less  than  respectable,  being  associated  with  radicals 
and  chartists.  Even  the  Scottish  Guardian  which  was  the  Free 
Church  newspaper,  as  late  as  1849,  disowned  the  movement.  But 
by  1876  there  were  no  less  than  six  temperance  measures  before 
parliament.  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson’s  bill,  which  had  been  rejected 
twice  by  the  time  Barr  entered  university,  was  rapidly  gaining 

9  J.  Barr,  Democracy  and  the  Gospel  (Dundee,  1926). 

10  J.  Barr,  “The  War”,  St  Mary's  U.F.C.  Magazine,  Sept.,  1914,  1. 

11  A.  Slater,  "What  is  the  Duty  of  the  Christian  Citizen?",  Labour  Leader,  24th 

Sept.,  1914. 
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support  throughout  Scotland.  In  1879,  the  year  Barr  entered 
university,  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson  had  presented  his  bill  again  but 
although  the  measure  was  defeated  again,  it  brought  to  public 
attention  one  way  in  which  prohibition  could  come  about. 

It  was  not  until  Barr  arrived  in  Glasgow  that  the  practical 
significance  of  temperance  for  his  ministry  became  important.  In 
1897,  he  made  his  first  speech  on  temperance  in  the  General 
Assembly.  The  Government  had  been  considering  the  nationalis- 
ation of  the  liquor  trade.12  Its  aim  was  not  to  make  people  sober 
but  to  do  away  with  the  “many  gross  and  scandalous  abuses 
connected  with  the  existing  liquor  traffic”.  Such  a system  was  in 
operation  in  Norway  and  Sweden  known  as  the  “Gothenburg 
System”.  The  drink  traffic  was  reorganised  so  that  no  individual, 
proprietor  or  manager,  could  derive  any  profit  from  the  sale  of 
alcohol  while  under  a public-house  licence.  In  Sweden  the  surplus 
from  the  sales  went  to  relieve  the  rates,  while  in  Norway  the 
profits  were  given  over  to  charity.  Hospitals,  asylums,  museums, 
libraries  and  ironically  sabbath  schools  and  total  abstinence 
societies  benefited.13 

The  temperance  movement  was  faced  with  the  choice  of 
compromising  or  holding  out  for  the  local  veto.  The  Free  Church 
was  clear  about  its  position;  in  the  Assembly  of  1893  it  rejected 
the  Gothenburg  system.  Barr  delivered  an  impassioned  speech 
against  the  Compensation  bill  of  1897,  declaring  that  if  the 
government  took  over  the  running  of  liquor  shops  it  would  be 
condoning  the  evil  of  drink.  It  would  also  be  encouraging  future 
governments  to  use  the  liquor  trade  to  raise  taxes  and  eventually 
it  would  be  recognised  as  an  excellent  profit-making  concern  for 
the  exchequer.  This  in  turn  would  lead  to  its  expansion;  and  Barr 
cited  the  Russian  government  as  an  excellent  example  of  this.  A 
local  veto  would  put  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people  rather  than 
government  ministers.  During  the  Assembly  debate  on 
temperance  in  1900  he  reminded  the  public  that  while  one  war 
claimed  thousands  there  was  another  claiming  tens  of  thousands. 
While  the  African  war  cost  the  country  £60m,  another  cost  us 
£162m.  The  Compensation  bill  was  far  from  dead;  it  even  had 
some  supporters  like  David  M.  Ross  of  Glasgow  in  the  Assembly. 
Ross  had  counselled  a moderate  approach.  Barr  replied  “I'm  not 
waiting  till  the  millenium  comes  before  pubs  disappear.  I’m 
working  for  it  now.  ...” 

In  1903,  Barr  was  elected  to  the  Glasgow  School  Board.  He 
had  come  tenth  on  the  list  polling  some  26,844  votes.  His  election 
to  the  board  was  a real  boost  to  the  temperance  movement.  He 
bagan  to  campaign  for  regular  temperance  teaching  in  the 
schools.  In  1910,  he  had  already  received  an  overwhelming 

12  “Queen’s  Speech”,  Hansard  Parliamentary  Debates,  2 Dec.,  1882,  520. 

13  Article  by  J.  Hunter,  Free  Church  Temperance  Year  Book,  1895. 
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vote, coming  first  on  the  list  with  some  89,950  votes  — 5,730  over 
his  nearest  rival.14  He  was  now  made  the  new  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  teaching  and  teachers.  From  this  position  of 
strength  he  compiled  two  textbooks  on  the  subject  of  social 
education,  which  became  so  popular  that  they  were  accepted  for 
many  years  as  standard  texts. 

He  also  believed  that  environment  had  much  to  do  with  the 
response  that  children  made  to  education.  One  of  his  outstanding 
achievements  in  this  area  was  the  contribution  he  made  to  the 
building  of  Hydepark  public  school,  Springburn,15  opened  in  1910 
as  a future  model  for  all  schools.  It  was  thought  that  if 
constructed  in  the  shape  of  a “T”,  the  building  would  cut  out  all 
draughts  and  allow  for  the  maximum  amount  of  natural  daylight. 
It  cost  some  £14,950  to  build,  which  amounted  to  less  than  £12 
per  scholar,  but  Barr  reckoned  that  it  was  too  high  a price  to  pay 
for  education.  He  supported  the  Lands  Values  Taxation  (Scotland) 
Act  of  1906.  Such  a bill  would  relieve  the  amount  of  money  that 
the  taxpayer  had  to  pay  in  order  to  build  schools;  and  it  would 
make  available  to  local  authorities  a new  source  of  revenue.  Since 
1872,  it  had  cost  £468,659  to  build  some  71  schools.  Yet  feu  and 
ground  duty  now  cost  the  city  £2,000  per  annum.  While  a 
member  of  the  school  board,  he  wished  to  see  a chair  of  Scottish 
History  and  Literature  established  in  Glasgow  University. 
Professor  Dudley  J.  Medley  opposed  such  an  idea  claiming  that 
Scottish  History  should  not  merit  such  attention  since  it  only 
spanned  at  most  some  three  centuries.  When  the  chair  was  finally 
established  Barr  maintained  that  it  was  partly  due  to  his 
agitation.  As  early  as  1906  he  spoke  out  against  the  practice  of 
military  education  in  some  schools  and  greatly  supported  the  idea, 
of  free  textbooks  and  writing  materials  for  all  pupils.  The  latter 
suggestion  was  embodied  in  the  Education  Act  (Scotland)  of  1908. 

In  1914  he  was  invited  to  sit  on  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Housing.  This  new  responsibility  forced  him  to  retire  from  the 
board.  The  new  environment  in  education  was  not  enough,  it 
must  spread  into  housing  as  well.  It  was  essential  that  the  inter- 
relation of  poverty  and  intemperance  be  studied.  Barr  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject  in  Glasgow  University  on  31  October  1908. 
He  talked  of  poverty  as  a cause  of  intemperance  and  the  inter- 
relation of  one  upon  the  other.  In  Glasgow,  one-apartment  houses  > 
constituted  14  per  cent  of  all  housing  while  47  per  cent  were  only 
two  apartments.16 

Temperance  leaders  were  rapidly  becoming  the  spokesmen  in 
the  fight  for  better  social  conditions  but  they  did  not  blame  drink. 

14  Struthers,  Glasgow  Lanarkshire  and  Renfrew  Review  1911,  58,  59. 

15  Ibid. 

16  Barr,  “Inter-relationship  and  Poverty  and  Intemperance”,  St  Marys  U.F.C. 

Magazine,  Dec.,  1908  (Glasgow,  1908)  2. 
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alone  for  the  social  problems  they  confronted.  Drinking,  they 
believed,  was  fostered  by  bad  housing,  since  crowded  houses  sent 
men  to  public  houses.  They  pointed  to  the  fact  that  liquor-men 
exploited  the  poorer  localities,  and  Barr  would  often  quote 
Gallowgate  as  an  example,  with  its  80  public  houses  within  a half- 
mile  radius.  Snowden  in  an  article  “Socialism  and  the  Drink 
Question”  gave  poverty  a much  wider  definition.  It  included 
poverty  of  knowledge,  of  ideals  and  hope;  such  a definition  cursed 
the  rich  equally.  Temperance  was  now  being  put  forward  as  a 
classless  struggle.  In  1903,  the  Scotland  Bill  gave  much  heart  to 
the  movement.  Magistrates,  who  had  become  the  licensing 
authority,  now  had  the  power  to  frame  by-laws  for  their  own 
districts.  Provision  was  made  for  the  registration  of  all  clubs  and 
the  counteracting  of  illicit  distribution  of  drink  from  vans; 
children  under  14  were  not  to  be  supplied  with  liquor  unless  in  a 
corked  bottle;  no  child  under  16  years  was  to  be  supplied  with 
spirits;  closing  times  were  also  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates. 
Many  now  believed  that  prohibition  would  soon  be  imposed.  The 
stepping  stone  to  this  Utopia  was  the  introduction  of  the  local 
veto. 

From  1905  onwards,  various  attempts  had  been  made  to 
introduce  a Local  Option  Bill  but  it  was  only  in  1913  that  a Local 
Option  Bill,  presented  in  1912,  became  law.  The  act  gave  the 
local  electors  the  chance  to  decide  if  they  wanted  a licence 
granted  in  their  area  but  seven  years  was  first  to  elapse  before  the 
vote  could  be  taken.  Barr’s  reaction  to  the  act  was  bitter:  he  felt 
that  too  much  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  anti-temperance 
lobby  and  he  was  also  afraid  that  compensation  would  be  paid  to 
those  who  lost  their  licence.  Such  a step  he  believed  would  be 
immoral,  as  all  licences  were  applied  for  in  the  knowledge  that 
they  were  granted  on  a yearly  basis.  Thus  a licence  was  not  the 
right  of  the  publican.  He  believed  that  the  terms  of  the  act  were 
loaded  against  the  temperance  movement,  since  the  consent  of  35 
per  cent  of  the  electorate  had  to  be  sought  before  prohibition 
could  be  introduced.  Further,  any  majority  which  they  won  was 
required  to  be  at  least  55  per  cent  of  the  votes  cast.  Barr  realised 
that  if  they  were  to  succeed  considerable  advance  was  required 
within  the  cities;  and  in  1914  the  United  Free  Church  appointed 
Barr  convener  of  its  Temperance  Committee. 

He  now  began  to  press  government  to  bring  about  wartime 
prohibition,  quoting  the  example  of  the  king,  who  had  banned 
alcohol  from  the  palace.  His  arguments  were  always  well 
researched  and  full  of  statistics.  Speaking  at  Livingstone 
Memorial  Church  in  September  1917,  he  quoted  the  following 
figures:  the  year  ending  10  September  1916  saw  some  3,222,271 
cwts.  of  rice,  and  6,830,285  bushels  of  malt  all  pass  into  the 
breweries.  He  asked  if  the  government  then  had  any  right  to  ask 
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individuals  to  economise  on  food  supplies.  Barr  believed  he  had: 
the  support  of  the  working  man  on  this  matter.  In  1915,  the 
Clydeside  Shipbuilders  Association  and  the  Glasgow  Shipowners 
and  Dock  Labour  Employers  along  with  the  Transport  Workers 
Federation  all  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  some  kind  ofi 
prohibition,  at  least  during  the  war  years.  If  workers  and: 
employers  appeared  to  be  in  agreement,  so  were  the  Churches.  In: 
spite  of  Barr’s  rigid  views  concerning  the  Union,  it  was  agreed! 
that  a joint  petition  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United! 
Free  Church  should  be  sent  to  parliament.  As  it  was  coming  near 
Assembly  time,  some  members  thought  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  have  a joint  temperance  rally.  Barr  immediately  volunteered! 
the  use  of  the  Assembly  Hall.  This  was  to  cause  a rumpus.  When: 
the  commissioners  arrived  for  the  Assembly,  they  discovered! 
posted  to  the  walls  of  the  Hall  billboards  advertising  the 
Temperance  rally  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  U.F.  Church,  to  be 
presided  over  by  none  other  than  the  Moderator  of  the  Church  of ! 
Scotland.  The  whole  incident  caused  great  embarrassment  to  the 
Assembly.  The  convener  of  the  Temperance  Committee  had  over- 
reached himself.  Barr  handled  the  situation  with  a wit  that  had: 
long  become  the  envy  of  most.  He  stood  in  front  of  the  Assembly 
and  ate  humble  pie.  “We  received  a reply  from  the  committee: 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  we  read  more  into  that  letter  than 
was  in  it  and  we  took  out  of  it  more  than  was  put  into  it.  I make 
my  confession  to  the  Assembly”.17  The  Assembly  approved  that: 
the  rally  should  continue.  It  was  thought  it  would  create  bad 
relations  between  the  two  churches  if  the  Assembly  overruled  Barr- 
on this  issue. 

The  demand  for  prohibition  continued  and  Barr  in  his  report 
to  the  Assembly  of  1918  quoted  the  following  plebiscites  as 
reflecting  public  opinion  on  the  matter:  Clydebank  — for 
prohibition  8,207,  against  prohibition  1,861;  Cowdenbeath  — for 
prohibition  2,371,  against  prohibition  576;  Paisley  — for: 
prohibition  11,182,  against  prohibition  1,782;  in  Paisley,  some 
2,508  expressed  their  desire  to  see  the  liquor  industry- 
nationalised.  It  was  worth  noting  that  of  men  interviewed  on 
average  2:1  were  against  while  of  women  9:1  were  against.  Barr, 
aware  of  the  power  of  the  women’s  vote  in  this  area,  was  never 
slow  to  encourage  the  women’s  auxilliary  groups  in  all  their 
efforts. 

In  1919,  it  was  agreed  that  Barr  should  lead  a national 
campaign  organised  jointly  by  all  temperance  groups  to  brings 
about  a favourable  vote  in  the  forthcoming  national  elections.  St 
Mary’s  agreed  that  he  should  have  leave  of  absence  and  on  20 
March  Barr  began  a national  campaign  to  make  prohibition  a 

17  “Committee  on  Overtures  and  Commissions",  in  P.U.F.C.G.A.,  1916,  62. 
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reality.  Both  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church 
issued  pamphlets  encouraging  members  to  vote  in  favour  of  the 
local  veto.  The  net  result  was  that  441  licences  were  withdrawn, 
leaving  8,898.  Of  the  584  areas  that  polled,  only  40  decided  for 
no  licence,  35  decided  to  limit  the  number  in  their  area  and  the 
remainder  voted  for  no  change.  Some  472,702  persons  voted  in 
favour  of  no  licence  while  707,094  voted  for  no  change.  Barr 
believed  that  the  55  per  cent  rider  had  been  unfair  and  that  the 
votes  cast  in  favour  of  prohibition  were  not  reflected  in  the 
number  of  licences  withheld.  In  the  later  polls  of  1926  and  1934, 
the  results  were  similar.  It  became  clear  that  the  Local  Veto  was 
not  acceptable  to  the  public. 

The  other  great  factor  which  Barr  felt  to  be  a stumbling  block 
to  the  working  classes  when  they  were  considering  the  message  of 
the  Gospel  was  the  Church  of  Scotland’s  spiritual  and  financial 
dependence  on  acts  of  parliament.  If  disestablishment  became  a 
reality,  Barr  believed  that  the  working  man  would  take  the 
Gospel  more  seriously.  “I  see  ten  thousand  working  men  who  are 
meantime  alienated  from  the  Church  throwing  down  their  tools 
and  declaring  — ‘Mates,  we  have  done  the  Church  a great 
wrong’.”18  While  Barr  argued  from  this  position  in  the  1920s  few 
of  his  fellow  churchmen  accepted  that  his  diagnosis  of  falling 
membership  was  accurate.  Most  people  were  convinced  that  the 
divisions  of  the  church  were  the  real  scandal  of  the  age.  World 
movements  for  unity  were  afloat.  In  1910,  the  World  Student 
Christian  Federation  declared  that  ecumenical  dialogue  would  be 
the  way  of  the  future;  and  as  early  as  1907  the  Canadian  basis  of 
union  had  been  proposed.  In  Scotland  a section  of  the  United 
Free  Church  in  1907  was  encouraging  the  government  to 
disestablish  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Such  an  action,  it  was 
argued,  would  bring  about  the  starting  point  for  all  future  church 
unions  in  Scotland.  At  the  same  time,  the  Church  of  Scotland 
approached  the  United  Free  Church  Assembly  to  consider  a 
union. 

While  Barr  was  in  favour  of  unity  he  was  anxious  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  the  church  from  any  hint  of  state  interference.  So  long 
as  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  established  unity  was  impossible. 
The  point  at  issue  was  who  lawfully  owned  the  teinds  and 
endowments.  Even  when  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  been  given 
control  of  them  in  the  act  of  1925  Barr  argued  that  nothing  had 
fundamentally  changed.  The  endowment  money  had  originally 
come  out  of  the  treasury.  It  was  public  money;  no  government 
had  the  right  to  favour  one  section  of  the  Christian  community 
with  large  sums  of  public  money.  It  was  unethical  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  be  in  receipt  of  such  funds  and  yet 

' 18  “Conference  with  Church  of  Scotland",  P.U.F.C.G.A.,  1919,  256. 
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claim  that  it  was  no  longer  accountable  to  the  state.  Spiritual 
freedom  and  disestablishment  from  all  state  privileges  must  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  majority  of  his  United  Free  churchmen 
accepted  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  attempted  to  go  as  far 
as  she  could  in  disestablishing  herself.  For  Barr,  this  was  not 
enough. 

In  1929,  Barr  led  some  100  ministers  and  170  congregations 
out  of  the  union  to  continue  the  traditions  of  the  United  Free 
Church.  The  action  taken  was  inevitable.  Robert  McLaren,  an 
elder  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  noted  that  many  would  find  it 
hard  to  subscribe  to  the  act  of  1921  which  was  intended  to  be  the 
Church  of  Scotland’s  Declaratory  Act.  McLaren  was  aware  that 
many  in  the  Free  Church  would  not  regard  it  that  way.  He  asked 
the  Assembly  where  such  men  would  go.  Naming  all  the  various 
denominations  in  Scotland,  from  the  Baptists  to  the  “Wee  Frees”, 
he  declared:  “They  will  have  to  go  into  the  wilderness  but  no 
manna  will  be  sent  from  heaven.  ...  In  the  Exodus  the  children 
of  Israel  were  led  by  God,  in  this  case  I am  afraid  they  will  be  led: 
by  men  like  the  Rev.  James  Barr”.19  In  October  1929,  his: 
prediction  came  true.  The  minority  hired  St  Andrew’s  Halls, 
Glasgow  and  continued  where  the  previous  United  Assembly  had: 
left  off.  While  John  White  and  Principal  Morton  were  given  the 
freedom  of  Edinburgh,  Barr  was  installed  as  the  Moderator  of  the 
United  Free  Church  continuing. 

The  problems  that  faced  such  a small  group  of  people  were: 
immense  and  Muir’s  comments  that  the  settlement  was> 
one  of  the  “Most  generous  gestures  ever  made  in  Ecclesiastical 
History”  are  not  quite  accurate.  Barr  in  his  book  The  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  turns  up  some  examples  where  this • 
description  wears  a little  thin.20  The  fact  that  the  whole  property 
question  was  never  taken  to  court  must  stand  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  Free  Church  as  a whole.  If  the  United  Free  Church 
continuing  had  been  willing,  they  most  probably  could  have 
created  a very  difficult  legal  test  case  for  the  courts.  If  the  law 
courts  had  ruled  that  the  union  between  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  the  United  Free  Church  had  constituted  a disestablished 
Church,  they  would  have  confirmed  what  Barr  had  objected  to  all 
along,  namely,  that  both  the  1921  and  1925  acts  did  not  state  the 
true  relation  of  the  union  to  the  state.  Those  in  the  United  Free 
Assembly  argued  that  they  were  moving  into  a virtually 
disestablished  Church,  while  across  in  the  Auld  Kirk  Assembly, 
White  was  stating  that  the  Church  was  established.  If  the  courts' 
had  ruled  that  it  was  in  fact  established,  then  Barr  would  have 
been  vindicated. 


19  A.  Muir,  John  White  (Edinburgh,  1958),  207. 

20  J.  Barr,  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  (London,  1933),  195-216. 
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It  is  often  argued  that  the  United  Free  Church  continuing 
would  have  had  no  real  claim  to  the  property  anyway  due  to  the 
eventual  rulings  of  parliament  in  the  case  of  1904.  Yet  it  is  worth 
noting  that  Principal  Morton  was  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
the  minority  wished  to  retain  the  name  United  Free  Church,  and 
it  was  by  no  means  clear-cut  that  the  men  going  into  the  union 
could  prove  that  they  were  adhering  to  the  principles  of  the 
United  Free  Church;  certainly  few  would  deny  that  the  United 
Presbyterians  had  been,  in  practice,  voluntaryist  throughout  their 
whole  existence. 

A sum  of  £25,000  was  allotted  to  the  minority  to  cover  their 
portion  of  offices  and  colleges  along  with  other  heritable  property. 
This  also  included  their  share  of  the  investments  which  amounted 
to  some  £l}m.  When  one  considers  the  offer  of  £50,000  that  the 
Free  Church  was  made  in  1904,  the  generosity  of  the  subsequent 
offer  might  be  reconsidered.  The  question  of  retaining  the 
property  also  brought  many  problems  to  the  continuing  Church. 
Those  who  had  now  entered  the  Church  of  Scotland  saw  all 
property  that  had  been  bought  by  endowments  as  under  the 
control  of  the  General  Trustees.  Muir  and  Fleming  never  mention 
t the  problems  that  the  minority  faced  when  they  sought  to  claim 
I the  right  to  control  the  property  that  was  controlled  by  the  deed 
I trusts.  After  the  Assembly  had  declared  that  it  would  deal 
generously  with  the  minority,  Martin  in  a speech  is  reported  by 
Barr  to  have  said  “It  is  not  a question  of  the  Church  being  ready 
to  deal  equitably  or  even  generously  with  a body  of  persons 
leaving  her  fellowship,  it  is  a question  of  her  powers”.21  Barr  felt 
that  greater  provision  could  have  been  made  for  congregations 
who  found  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  trust  deeds.  He  felt  that 
they  were  being  disinherited,  although  eventually  a settlement 
was  reached  whereby  any  congregation  which  had  declined  by  a 
majority  to  stay  outside  the  union  could  retain  its  buildings.  The 
agreement  also  permitted  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  acquire  the 
property  if  it  was  no  longer  required  by  the  minority.  Much  of  the 
difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  under  many  of  the  U.P.  titles  it  was 
provided  that  one  third  or  one  fourth  of  the  congregation  could 
carry  the  whole  property  into  the  union.  Barr  believed  that  with 
more  goodwill  this  difficulty  might  have  been  solved. 

Despite  the  gloomy  forecasts  by  those  who  maintained  the 
imminent  collapse  of  such  a small  body,  by  December  1929  its 
membership  stood  at  13,791;  four  years  later  it  had  reached 
20,016.  During  this  short  period  it  was  also  able  to  raise  some 
£47,782  alone  in  aid  of  a building  fund. 

Disestablishment  was  a clearly  held  principle  by  a small 
minority  of  the  Free  Church.  When  a modified  form  of 
establishment  was  negotiated,  the  majority  in  the  United  Free 
21  Ibid. 
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Church  were  happy  to  become  part  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Barr  represented  that  continuing  minority  which  saw 
establishment  as  the  stumbling  block  to  any  kind  of  union.  His 
entry  into  parliament  was  the  last  straw  for  many  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Here  was  an  area  of  unfair  representation.  Ministers 
of  the  establishment  had  been  unable  to  defend  their  position  in 
the  highest  court  of  the  land,  while  Barr  had  the  freedom  of  the 
House. 

On  17  October  1924  the  Motherwell  Times  announced  that  the 
well-known  figure  of  James  Barr  had  been  selected  by  the  Labour 
Party  to  fight  the  election.  On  31  October,  the  seat  was  won  for 
the  Labour  Party  for  the  first  time,  with  a majority  of  1,040.  If 
the  socialists  were  encouraged,  many  church  people  were  enraged, 
and  grave  suspicions  hung  over  Barr’s  motives  for  entering 
parliament.  He  had  certainly  not  endeared  himself  to  the  church: 
by  resigning  so  abruptly  from  his  post  as  Home  Mission  i 
Secretary.  Barr  related  to  a Trades  Council  Meeting  ini 
Motherwell  that  he  was  considered  by  many  of  his  colleagues  as  ai 
reprobate,22  but  such  criticism  regarding  his  political  action  was; 
by  no  means  new  to  Barr.  The  Glasgow  Magazine  The  Baillie  had: 
commented  on  him  as  early  as  1910,  suggesting  that  he  would  do 
better  to  attend  to  the  souls  of  his  congregation  than  rampage: 
over  radical  platforms.  The  fear  that  haunted  the  pro-union  party 
was  that  Barr  would  wreck  the  Property  and  Endowments  bill, 
while  it  was  going  through  the  committee  stage.  “Barr  will  be: 
indomitable  in  putting  down  amendments,  he  knows  his  subject' 
and  will  coach  his  fellow  M.P.’s  who  will  form  a debating  group 
in  opposition,  there  will  be  very  few  Scottish  members  able  to 
back  up  the  Lord  Advocate  in  the  debate”.  Such  was  the  content: 
of  the  letter  sent  to  John  White  from  Sir  John  McLeod.  In  an 
attempt  to  counteract  such  a possibility,  White  managed  to  get  a: 
desk  placed  in  the  Grand  Committee  room  beyond  the  bar  so  that' 
he  could  be  at  hand  to  clarify  the  position  of  the  union  party. 

While  Barr’s  maiden  speech  in  the  House  was  on  the  Property 
and  Endowments  bill,  it  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that' 
disestablishment  was  his  prime  motive  in  entering  parliament. 
Barr  was  essentially  an  evangelist  who  saw  politics  as  the  means- 
through  which  he  could  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The 
radical  movements  that  had  developed  during  his  lifetime  were, 
pointers  to  the  fact  that  when  changes  in  the  country’s  social  and 
economic  position  were  brought  about  by  the  principle  of  Christian 
justice  then  the  meaning  and  power  of  the  Gospel  would  be  taken 
seriously  and  flourish  among  working  people.  This  was  the  prime 
motive  for  his  involvement  in  both  the  temperance  and' 
disestablishment  cause.  The  pursuit  of  this  ideal  can  be  tracedi 

22  “Barr's  Church  Appointment”,  Motherwell  Times,  28  Nov.,  1924,  5,  col.  2. 
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through  his  parliamentary  career.  Another  area  of  his  concern 
was  his  deep  involvement  with  the  Scottish  Home  Rule 
Association;  indeed  he  was  one  of  its  founders  in  1918. 23  All 
through  his  life  he  had  been  associated  with  the  Scottish 
Progressive  Movement  and  had  attended  the  “Young  Scots 
Society”,  speaking  on  subjects  as  varied  as  self  government,  land 
reform  and  internationalism.  In  1927  he  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Government  of  Scotland  bill  and  although  the  bill 
never  became  law,  he  continued  to  campaign  for  Scottish 
independence.  In  1927,  he  visited  every  major  town  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  seeking  to  gain  wide  support  for  the  movements 
in  which  he  was  involved. 

As  an  M.P.  he  supported  Ramsay  McDonald  throughout  the 
crisis  of  1929-31,  until  his  conscience  prevented  him  from 
supporting  the  National  Coalition.  In  1931,  Maxton  and 
McGovern  came  to  Motherwell  in  an  attempt  to  undermine  Barr’s 
position  as  Independent  Labour  Party  candidate;  left  wingers  felt 
that  Barr  was  too  much  of  a moderate.  Barr  felt  that  McGovern’s 
actions  were  “contrary  to  the  dictate  of  Parliamentary  honour” 
and  in  an  issue  of  the  Motherwell  Times  dated  16  January  1931, 
he  proceeded  to  defend  the  socialist  record  of  the  McDonald 
administration. 

In  March  1931,  Barr  was  invited  to  become  chairman  of  the 
Consultative  Committee  of  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party.  This 
position  took  him  to  Vienna  as  a delegate  at  the  Congress  of 
World  Socialists  where  he  seems  to  have  made  quite  an 
impression  on  many  of  the  continental  socialists  and  European 
pressmen.  The  editorial  in  the  Pestri  Hirlop  of  4 August  written 
by  Emil  Nagy,  was  filled  with  praise  for  Barr,  calling  him  the 
minister  with  the  Red  Robes.  The  idea  of  socialism  and  religion 
appeared  to  be  a new  concept  in  Europe,  but  for  Barr,  both  went 
hand  in  hand.  He  had  written  a short  pamphlet  on  the  Bible  and 
Democracy  and  another  entitled  The  Bible  and  the  Working 
Classes,  in  which  he  argued  that  socialism  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  early  Biblical  teaching. 

His  trip  to  Vienna  was  cut  short  with  the  news  that  the 
McDonald  administration  had  fallen;  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Parliamentary  Party  he  had  to  consult  with  McDonald  and  the 
cabinet.  The  position  which  the  government  finally  took  up,  left 
Barr  greatly  disappointed.  He  felt  that  the  Government  had  sold 
the  socialist  case  short  by  listening  to  the  advice  of  the  world 
►bankers  and  the  Tories.  Once  again  in  the  Motherwell  Times  he 
shared  his  disappointment  with  the  performance  of  Snowden  and 
McDonald  throughout  their  short  administration.  He  had  been 
►one  of  their  most  loyal  supporters  yet  they  had  not  told  Barr  and 

23  “Home  Rule  Movement",  The  Baillie,  June  1922,  vol.  2592. 
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his  committee  that  they  were  forming  a National  Government 
until  it  had  became  a fait  accompli.  This  action  left  Barr  no 
alternative  but  to  join  the  Labour  opposition  under  Johnston  and  I 
oppose  McDonald.  When  he  stood  again  for  Motherwell,  a few 
months  later  the  mood  of  the  country  was  for  a coalition  and  Barr 
found  himself  defeated  by  Orminson.  Barr  never  forgave 
Snowden,  although  he  still  respected  him.  He  felt  that  Snowden 
had  singled  him  out  as  one  of  the  Labour  opposition  who  needed  I 
to  be  defeated.  He  said  of  the  whole  political  scene:  “If  I had  I 
served  God  as  well  as  I served  Philip  Snowden  and  Ramsay 
McDonald  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  to  my  grey  hairs”. 

Barr  was  far  from  finished  with  politics.  His  interest  in  the 
abolition  of  hanging  continued.  McDonald  had  invited  him  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  capital  punishment.  The 
advent  of  the  war  years  prevented  many  of  the  recommendations' 
of  this  committee  from  being  fulfilled,  but  in  1948,  a few  months' 
before  he  died,  Barr  was  informed  that  parliament  had  agreed  to 
abolish  the  death  penalty  for  an  experimental  period  of  five: 
years.24 

Earlier,  in  1935,  Barr  had  stood  as  M.P.  for  Coatbridge  and 
was  elected  at  the  age  of  73.  Although  still  an  active  man  many  of: 
the  causes  he  had  fought  for  were  ideals  of  a past  generation.  His* 
opposition  to  temperance  and  disestablishment,  by  the  mid- 1930s, 
was  regarded  as  out  of  date.  America  was  finding  that  the 
prohibition  laws  were  no  longer  viable.  The  disestablishment 
cause  had  never  been  taken  up  again  but  his  strong  involvement: 
with  the  nationalist  cause  seems  to  have  been  a continuing  arm  of 
the  disestablishment  principle;  a free  Scotland  would  spiritually 
be  much  better  for  all.  With  the  advent  of  Hitler’s  policies  of 
aggression,  Barr  had  written  a pamphlet  in  1938  denouncing  the 
totalitarian  state,  but  once  again  counselling  as  he  had  done, 
previously  in  1914  that  war  only  breeds  war. 

On  the  24  February  1949  James  Barr  died  at  the  age  of  86.  He; 
had  lived  a full  life  as  churchman  and  politician.  Yet  it  should  be. 
as  an  evangelist  that  he  is  remembered.  His  evangelism  was 
political,  for  he  saw  the  Gospel  in  terms  of  political  action:  “We 
shall  rear  a generation  ready  to  go  in  and  possess  the  promised, 
land,  children  of  the  new  day  with  the  light  of  knowledge  in  their 
eyes”.25  Perhaps  Tom  Johnston  the  socialist  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland  was  right  when  he  suggested  that  Barr  was  out  of  his 
element  in  parliament:  “As  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary’ 
Labour  Party  . . . too  many  compromises  had  to  be  made  withl 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.  . . . Barr  might  have  served  his 
generation  more  usefully  and  had  greater  joy  . . . if  he  had 
continued  in  settled  Church  life”.  Yet  Barr  was  a man  ultimately 

24  Forward.  13  Nov.,  1931. 

25  J.  Barr,  Lang  Syne  (Glasgow,  1948),  232. 
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committed  to  the  pursuit  of  the  social  gospel  in  all  its  fullness. 
When  pressure  groups  outside  parliament  failed  to  bring  about 
his  vision,  he  himself  moved  within  parliament  to  bring  about 
social  change. 


